CHAPTER  I
SOME MISCONCEPTIONS
THE approach to the subject of India is Uttered with miscon/
ceptions This is partly due to the West's ignorance of the
East, but vastly more to the distressingly large number of
writers who have failed to understand India. We hear with
wearisome frequency of the "problem of India" and the
"mystery of the East." India is no more a problem than
Gibraltar is, and her mystery is but an unappreciated point of
view. There has been trouble in India, but that trouble was
a result of changes not only in the East but also in the West.
There was no mystery about it, and, while it created a
"problem" for thinkers who regard change as a disease and
whose business it is to interpret the will of a people who do
not know what they will, it had no sinister significance for
those who looked on the turmoil with a comprehending eye.
India, indeed, is not a singular phenomenon. She is not
the only bad child. On the contrary, she is one of a whole
family of bad children. Her aspirations may be good or bad,
but they are aspirations common to all virile modern nations,
and they have roots deeper than mere racial characteristics.
The Chinese and the Indians have as much in common as a
butcher's dog and a bachelor's hen. The one is stolid, prosaic
and practical; the other vivacious, mercurial and imaginative.
Both, however, share the same political aspirations. What/
ever the rationalists say, there is in the governance of this world
a strong principle of guidance. I do not say that it is a guidance
in the right way and I do not claim it as a guidance in the
wrong way, but I assert it as a compelling reality. It has
brought about fundamental changes in the past; it is bringing
them about with impressive swiftness in the present One
of these changes is man's attitude towards authority. Out of
Victonanism came forth a belief that man was born to rule